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Dance Decade

In my determination to prove that I had a right to live alone
and like it while most of my colleagues were moving in together,
I redoubled my efforts to snare the interesting, the exotic, the
novel from abroad. I began with Mary Wigman.

The Nineteen Thirties might with reason be called the Dance
Decade. Out of my efforts alone came Wigman, Escudero, Shan-
Kar, Trudi Schoop, and not one but three separate Ballet com-
panies.

Others brought over the Jooss Ballet, the Chinese dancer-actor,
Mei-Lan-Fang, while a long list of American dancers, beginning
with Martha Graham, Tamiris, Doris Humphrey and Charles
Weidman, brought an earnest mood into Broadway theatres on
Sunday evenings.

All this dance activity did not impress me, remembering as I
did another and even busier dance decade. From 1912 to 1919
New York was entertained simultaneously and successively by
the Diaghilev Ballet Russe at the Century and the Metropolitan
Opera House, Pavlova at the Hippodrome, Mordkin at the Man-
hattan Opera House, Isadora Duncan at the Century in her ill-
fated Greek tragedy and in and out of the Metropolitan Opera
House as her stormy life permitted. There was also a season of
Gertrude Hoffman in a production of Scheherazade at the Winter
Garden, while Ruth St Denis, Loie Fuller, Maude Allen and
Albertina Rasch and their companies flitted in and out of New
York. And perhaps there were others; this is as much as one man's
memory yields up.

But despite all this dance activity, not Diaghilev with his sen-
sational, stunning company, nor Isadora the iconoclast, had the
effect on the entertainment world in those days that the Ballet
had in the Thirties and is having today. Pavlova took the Ballet
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